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INTRODUCTORY

MOST of us feel at times that we could cut ourselves off from
the society of our fellows and be little the worse for the
sacrifice. Yet we should be puzzled to state what kind of a
creature we would now be, had the experiment been made in
the earliest years of our life. Even our unspoken thoughts, that
last privacy into which no forces of society can penetrate, are
almost exclusively due to our education and environment. Our
religion, our morality, our comforts, our pleasures, however
private they may seem to us, are in different degrees the result
of the fact that we are one among others. It is clear then that,
properly speaking, very little that is human should be left
unconsidered in the study of society. It is the meeting-ground
of philosophy and of all the sciences. It is here that they come
together in order to play their parts, to interpenetrate that they
may pull their weight in the attainment of man's end in this
world, the living of the good life.

It is inevitable that this study to which no consideration
seems to be foreign should lose in clarity what it gains in fullness
of content, for with its inheritance it receives all the special
difficulties of that inheritance. If a man cannot see his way
through the problems of religious belief, if he is puzzled by
ethics, if he is unable to decide between different schools of
psychology, if he knows nothing whatever of the principles of
money and trade, he will certainly find himself unable to make
any progress in the study of the relationships that exist or should
exist between men living together in necessary association. For
these relationships are ultimately nothing but the practical solu-
tion of the problems of the special sciences. There is no abstract
science of society. What goes by that name is rather an exami-
nation of the sciences from the wrong end, the end from which
their study begins but which is quickly left behind. The